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THE USE OF A BOOKSELLER. 


Bookselling is a decaying business, here and in 
Great Britain. We should say it is dying out, but for 
the fact that it is too useful a business to die out. 
When it becomes a little deader, or rather, when cer- 
tain people find out how dead it has really become, 
new life is sure to get into it somehow. 

The people never take pity on a dying business, 
and exert themselves for its restoration. We are not 
going to ask of you any such thing. They rather 
desert it, and let it die and be forgotten. Restoration 
comes, if it comes at all, from those who are in the 
business, or behind it. Suppose the retail dry- 
goods business should get into a decline. It actually 
has been weakening in New York for many years. 
Will buyers of dry-goods come to the rescue? Never- 
theless it is not idle to set before the public the use 
of a bookseller. 

The most obvious use is to keep popular books ; 
books that tickle readers and get talked about; books 
that everybody reads of in the newspapers, and hears 
of; light, easy, harmless books; books tokilltime with ; 
the latest novelsand such. Another useis to keep what 
are called standard books; great books which have 
enough of popular quality to make them merchandise ; 
books that adorn library shelves; books that dignify 
persons and families; books that imply knowledge, 
taste, cultivation, something of a literary habit in their 
owners ; books that starve their authors during life, 
very likely, but make them famous afterwards ; books 
of great and permanent usefulness. 

There are buyers enough of both these classes of 
books to make it fairly profitable to keep them in any 
center of trade. Besides these, there are numbers 
of books that have for their object the gratification 
of luxurious tastes: books in fine bindings, books of 
engravings rather than of literature, limited editions, 
etc.; some of them of considerable value. These 
also are merchandise. 

There are great numbers of other books which 
can hardly be considered as merchandise, because 
they are wanted so rarely and by so few, that it isn’t wise 
to keep them on hand, but to send for them when they 
are wanted. The bookseller is in communication 
with all the bookmakers and gets whatever book may 
be called for. 
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Another use of a bookseller is to know about 
books, what they are, how this edition differs from 
that, what books there are, what there are going to be ; 
to know about the writers of books, their authority, 
their quality, their style ; to know such things as come 
of meeting men and women who pick up all the 
information they can get about every new undertaking 
in literature, in discovery, in philosophy, in science. 
The bookseller knows something in all these direc- 
tions. He doesn’t read the books; he hasn't time. 
He gets a sort of inspiration from them ; he has more 
or less knowledge of what they contain. Every little 
fact that comes to him about them, about their sub- 
jects, and about their authors, is capital to him; 
because the guidance he gets out of these bits of 
knowledge enables him to advise his customers aright. 

It is easy to see that the quality of the bookseller 
has something to do with the character of the reading 
And 


Every- 


that is done within the sphere of his influence. 
this influence touches all classes of books. 
body asks him about novels; some about history, 
biography, poetry, science, philosophy, theology even, 
though theology is rather shy of the lay bookseller ; 
and the bookbuyer that knows most uses his book- 
seller most. The bookseller has a most important 
influence on the choice of children’s books; because he 
knows better than anybody else the character of them ; 
which of the old are standard, and which are worthless ; 
which of the new are promising, and which are stuff. 

But the use ‘of a bookseller is too wide and vari- 
Any merchant can sell popular books. 
It is the bookseller who brings together the books that 
ought to be read and the people who oughtto read them. 

More books are read than ever before, If book- 
selling is dying out, it will surely come again to a 
better life. 


ous to be told. 


MISS WOOLSON'S ANNE. 


16mo, 540 


By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.10. 
Miss Woolson has a special faculty for the dis- 
covery of novel and charming scenes for her heroes 


ANNE. 
pages. 


and heroines. She is full of American inventiveness, 
if not as to plot, then as to locality, and, when her 
choice is made, she carries out the picture with the 
utmost particularity as to details, until the scene stands 
before one as if in a photograph. It is some years 
now that she has been sending her stories, short and 
long, to the monthly press, and her force and literary 
skill have been steadily increasing in yalue. With 
this novel she puts the highest stone in the work 
which she has been faithfully rearing. She steps fully 
into the rank of those favored writers who can be 
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relied upon to produce a novel which shall combine 
the elements so much sought after by publishers— | 


| 
j 
| 


freshness and popularity. 

Miss Woolson has chosen an odd frontier settle- 
ment for the early life of Anne: an island where 
American soldiers, Canadian voeyageurs, settled and 
wandering Indians, and the remnants of families that 


once throve through the fur trade, make up a curious | 


mixed society. The opening description of winter in 
the ice-girt island is fine, and in it stand Anne and 
Erastus, two delightfully solid and human creatures, 
the one an ugly duckling, misunderstood, full of 
promise, deep; the other handsome, boyish, superfi- 
cial, and valued for all he is worth. The novel is a 
study of the development of a girl who is candor 
itself, first in the stifling inanity of the island and 
family life, then in the stimulating inanity of fashion- 
able life in and near New York. We assist at Anne's 
inveiglement into a passion by a useless but most 
attractive male flirt, and at her struggles to be true to 
Erastus, her handsome playmate and _ betrothed. 


The character of Miss Vanhorn, the grand-aunt, who | 


brings her to the sea-board and partly educates her | 


out of the sphere of Erastus, is somewhat overdone. 
And, though there are many traits showing that Miss 
Woolson is by no means ignorant of circles and dis- 
tinctions in New York, yet it reads more like the 
writing of one excellently posted [informed] on the 
subject, but at second-hand. A Vanhorn may exist, 


although probably her bad qualities would haveto be | 


sought in many different persons. That, however, is 
just what novelists may claim as their right. The 
exactly photographic style of novel-writing bears its 
own condemnation with it—in stupidity. 

In the middle of the story the interest drags. 
The close, however, contains, along with the hack- 
neyed expedient of a trial for murder, a good turn in 
the efforts successfully made by Anne and her faith- 
ful Miss Lois to detect the real murderer and ex- 
onerate Heathcote. The probabilities are less con- 
sulted than the picturesqueness of the situation, but 
that is really a relief in these days of Philistinism 
among novelists. In Ward Heathcote, who redeems 
his flirtations by gallantry in the war, and sobers 
himself through harsh experiences of matrimony and 
of being accused of the murder of his wife, Miss 
Woolson has made an able figure. He is the man 
whom men do not care for, but women adore; since, 
without losing manliness, he can meet them and 
beat them with their own weipons of dissimulation. 

Though Anne is not a brilliant woman, nor at 
first a beautiful, yet interest never flags in her and her 
fate,—not even in the uninspiring surroundings of 
fashionable people at a country resort. It is true 
that the opening chapters are the freshest and most 
charming ; the scene is so new and so admirably por- 
trayed. Somehow, Miss Woolson can introduce old 
turns of plot, and yet not offend. There is the heroic 
conduct of Anne on the brow of the precipice. There 
is the old plot of a wonderful voice that develops in 
the heroine. We wonder how many women writers 
there are who can resist giving their heroine a won- 
dertul voice! But these are incidents—they do not 
sway the movement of the plot seriously. The real 
reason for Miss Woolson's impunity is that she puts 
them ina new way. Altogether, the appearance of 
‘‘Anne”’ may be regarded as a fact worth special 
notice. For Miss Woolson adds to her observation 
“of scenes and localities an unusual insight into the 
human heart. Sometimes one is ready to say that a 
fragment, and not an inferior fragment, of the mantle 
of George Eliot is resting on her capable shoulders. 
— The Century. 


FLOATING MATTER IN THE AIR. 


Essays on Floating Matter in the Air, in relation to 
Putrifaction and Infection. By John Tyndall. 
12mo, 338 pages. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.30. 


‘Floating Matter in the Air,” by John Tyndall, is 
a contribution towards a subject that has agitated the 
scientific world for centuries and still gives opportu- 
nities for the most acrimonious discussion. The subject 
is [the question of | so-called spontaneous generation, 
the settlement of which hasa practical as well as atheo- 
retical value. If the spontaneous generation of the low- 
est living organismsis a reality, there is no possibility of 
stamping out epidemic diseases depending on these 
organisms for their mortality. If spontaneous gener- 
ation is a myth, the philosophic physician may pursue 
his researches with the hope of ultimately protecting 
humanity from these ravages. From this viewpoint 
Professor Tyndall’s researches are of the utmost 
value; and for the beauty, scientific rigidity, and 
perfection of his method of experimentation, and the 
freedom of his conclusions from all doubt, he deserves 
a place beside his famous and equally exact contem- 
porary, Pasteur. The great French chemist gave a 
dangerous wound to the heterogenists, but it remained 
for the English physicist to give them their death 
blow, quietly bury them, and settle the dispute of 
ages. Itisimpassible to overestimate the services 
rendered by Professor Tyndall to the science of medi- 
cine, and hence to the welfare of humanity; and 
these essays, in which he describes his labors and 
his triumphs, are deserving the most thoughtful study 
by the intelligent layman as well as by the man of 
science. They are marked by originality and earnest- 
ness, and are equally honorable to the successor of 
Davy and Faraday and to the practical English phil- 
osophy of the nineteenth century.— Boston Gazette. 


CARLYLE’S IRISH JOURNEY. 
REMINISCENCES of My Irish Journey in 1849. By 
Thomas Carlyle. 12mo, 227 pages. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, $1.00; by mail $1.10. Frank- 
lin Square Library, 4to, paper, 15c.; by mail 18c. 


Ir Mr. Carlyle’s Reminiscences of My Irish Four- 
ney does not prove fatal to the enthusiasm of his ad- 
mirers, it will at least put their endurance to a severe 
test. Nothing as little worth reading ever escaped 
from his pen. In 4q tacitly apologetic preface Mr. 
Froude informs the reader that the manuscript of 
these reminiscences is not one of those which were 
intrusted to him by Mr. Carlyle; but that Mr. Carlyle 
gave it to his secretary, who gave it to Mr. Thomas 
Ballantyne, who sold it to a Mr. Anderson, from 
whom it came into the hands of its London publishers ; 
who, being free to do with it as they pleased, asked 
Mr. Froude’s opinion as to the propriety of giving it 
to the world; and he saw no objection to their doing 
so. Mr. Froude adds that the manuscript ‘consists 
merely of fragmentary notes, to which Mr. Carlyle 
attributed no importance.’ Mr. Carlyle seldom 
underestimated his own work, and in this instance 
his valuation was a thoroughly just one. It is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Froude did not confirm it; for the 
book has no importance. It is a mere medley of 
crude jottings, dyspeptic railings, and rumblings of 
self-conceit, with here and there a gleam of sane 
sense and keen observation, but, on the whole, to use 
one of Carlyle’s own phrases. forming ‘an ugly, in- 
distinct smear, full of noise and confusion, no figure 
distinct in it.”"— Harper's Magazine. 





CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES. 

CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES; being a narrative of life on 
the frontier, and sport in the Rocky Mountains, 
with an account of the cattle ranches of. the West. 
By Wm. A. Baillie-Grohman, K.C. E.H. 12mo, 
438 pages,and map. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$1.40; by mail, $1.50. 

AMONG the legion of books on the Far West in 
its various aspects which have appeared since King’s 
‘* Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada,’ we have 
found none so fresh, so full of the breath of its Alpine 
woods and peaks, and giving withal so fair and repre- 
sentative a view of frontier life as Baillie-Grohman’s 
‘‘Camps in the Rockies.” His sketches, like those of 
Mr. King, are founded on personal explorations 
ifvolving hardships and dangers of no trivial nature; 
and though, from a literary point of view, Mr. Groh- 
man’s style wants the ease, fluency, and grace of the 
former, and he writes rather from the standpoint 
of the sportsman than the scientist, yet his language 
is clear and concise, and his experiences and observa- 
tions are given with a frankness and modesty, free 
from all attempt at fine writing, which carry the 
reader with him, and leave no trace of a feeling that 
he has been romancing or drawing the long-bow.— 
The Nation. 


UNKNOWN TO HISTORY. 


UNKNOWN TO History. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
12mo, pp. 589. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.50. Seaside Library, 4to, paper 18 
cents; by mail, 22 cents. 
Miss Yonge’s new novel belongs to aclass which 
may be styled “‘ semi-historical,”’ and for the writing 
of which Miss Yonge has already more than once ex- 


hibited a special and happy gift; novels in which a, 


well-constructed plot and characters are grafted upon 
a memorable epoch or series of events, with a dexterity 
and sense of sequence which add to the interest of 
both. In Unknown to History the epoch chosen is 
that of the later years of the imprisonment of the 
Queen of Scots in England, and the heroine, “Cis 
Talbot,’”’ is no other than the unknown and unsus- 
pected daughter of Mary and Bothwell, born at Loch- 
leven, smuggled out of the castle in her earliest in- 
fancy, and supposed for years to have been lost at sea 
on the voyage between Scotland and France, to 
which her mother had sent her under the charge of 
a faithful servant. Rescued from a wreck by Capt. 
Richard Talbot, a relative and-retainer of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, the girl is brought up as the daughter 
of astalwart Protestant family. Her parentage is dis- 
covered three years before the Queen’s execution, and 
during those years she lives in the secret relation of 
a daughter with the strictly guarded prisoner. How 
far Miss Yonge may be justified by any hint of histery 
in the adoption of this plot we are not able to say. 
The interest of the book lies in the portraiture of Mary 
herself, her charm, her weakness, her good, her ill. 
It is a singularly unbiased picture, drawn with a happy 
medium between prejudice and partisanship, and is 
likely to stand henceforward with some as a just and 
faithful report of that fair, guilty, injured, injuring 
queen, one of the most baffling, as it is one of the most 
hapless, shadows which rest upon the pages of the 
past.—Literary World. 


Nobody is the title of Miss Warner's new book. 
The author of the Wide, Wide World needs no intro- 
duction 
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THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 


THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. By A. G. Barilli. 
Translated by Clara Bell. 16mo, pages. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, paper, 40c.; by mail, 
45c. 

VERY entertaining is the story of ‘‘ The Eleventh 
Commandment,’ ingeniously conceived and very 
cleverly executed. It rehearses the history of certain 
Nineteenth-Century friars who established a convent, 
not for any religious purpose whatever, but merely to 
secure seclusion from politics and society, in order to 
carry on nothing but their favorite pursuits. Women 
are excluded, not because they had found Woman 
dangerous, but because they had not yet felt her charm, 
They propose, in short, to give up the world without 
renouncing it. But a young and beautiful girl, in the 
disguise of a friar, gains access to their retreat, and 
the processes by which she gradually breaks up the 
lay convent are admirably described. The Eleventh 
Commandment, which she promulgates in disbanding 
the friars forever, is as follows: ‘‘ Thou shalt stay 
among thy fellow-men, live their life, and love, and 
suffer, as they do; for thou mayst not escape the com- 
mon lot.”— he Critic. 


THE YOUNG NIMRODS. 


HuntTInG Adventures on Land and Sea. Pt. 2. The 
Young Nimrods Around the World. A Book for 
Boys. By Thomas W. Knox. 8vo., pp. 326. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 


YOUTHFUL readers who have a grateful remem- 
brance of Mr. Knox’s ‘‘ Young Nimrods of North 
America”’ will be glad to learn that in a companion 
volume, entitled ‘‘The Young Nimrods Around the 
World,” he has continued the adventures and experi- 
ences of the young hunters and travellers to whom 
they were introduced in that pleasant volume, extend- 
ing them, under the direction of their ‘‘ guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend,’ Dr. Fowler, to those of our own 
far Western lands that were not described in the 
former book, and from thence to Central America, 
the shores and islands of the South Pacific and South 
Africa. After an exhilarating visit to the wonders of 
the Yosemite and the redwood forests of the Pacific 
coast, and after listening to some graphic reminis- 
cences of gold hunting by the early settlers in Cali- 
fornia soon after the discovery of gold in 1848, the 
party get permission to join a Government war ship, 
the A/batross, and proceed in it on a scientific and 
exploring cruise in the South Pacific. In the course 
of the voyage, besides their own adventures by land 
and sea, and their own personal encounters with 
strange and savage beasts, birds, and fishes, the young 
travellers are enabled to gather from the officers and 
sailors an interesting budget of stories of adventures 


| in various parts of the world, and to collect a fynd of 


uSeful knowledge as to life and incidents on board a 
man-of-war, its management, discipline, and sailing 
qualities in storm and calm, and especially with rela- 
tion to deep-sea sounding, the apparatus employed, 
the objects sought by it, and the results obtained. 
The visits of the ‘‘ Young Nimrods ”’ to the strange 
countries and islands that lay in the line of the cruise 
are described with great spirit, and brief but vivid 


| accounts are given of the peoples of each, their cities, 
buildings, institutions, industries, and resources. A 


charming story of travel, it is also an intelligent and 
appetizing adjuvant to the study of geography and 
natural history.— Harper's Magazine. 
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THE EPOCH OF REFORM. 


THE EpocH OF REFORM. By Justin McCarthy, M. P., 
author of A History of Our Own Times. 16mo, 

215 pages. Sold by John Wanamaker, 80 cents ; 

by mail, 86 cents. 

CHAPTER I. 
REFORM AND REVOLUTION, 

THE epoch of Reform in England is the period of 
transition during which the representative system in 
Parliament and the eonstitutional system in Monarchy 
became settled institutions. ‘The representative prin- 
ciple in Parliamentary Government is that which 
secures to the people the right of freely choosing an 
adequate number of men to speak for them in the 
House of Commons. The constitutional principle in 
Monarchy is that which requires the sovereign to act 
on the advice of his ministers, who are themselves 
responsible to Parliament, and not to attempt to gov- 
ern the country according to his own notions and 
his own will. The epoch of Reform in England coin- 
cides very nearly with the epoch of revolution on the 
Continent of Europe. Where such reforms as those 
which took place in England are resisted by the force 
of arbitrary government, the natural result is revo- 
lution. As the intelligence of a people develops, and 
education spreads, there grows up among them a con- 
viction that ‘‘the common sense of all,” as Mr. 
Tennyson describes it, is better able to take care of the 
common interest than the arbitrary judgment of any 
sovereign or statesman, however sagacious and well- 
meaning. A time comes when that conviction has 
taken full and firm hold of the great majority of a 
people, and when that time comes, it is no longer 
possible to prevent the accomplishment of a change 
in the political system. It is not possible to resist that 
change, any more than it is to resist the action of any 
physical law governing the movements of the world. 
No matter how strong the despotic power which 
endeavours to resist, the resistance is overcome in the 
end. The movement of civilized men is everywhere 
towards representative institutions, and where there is 
a monarchy, towards the constitutional principle in 
the monarchy. The wisdom of statesmen and of 
rulers consists in seeing when the stages of political 
development have been reached at which successive 
conditions of arbitrary rule have to give way before 
the popular movement. When statesmen are wise 
enough to see this for themselves by the light of their 
own intelligence, or are made to feel it by the pressure 
brought to bear on them and are willing to give way 
before the pressure, we have reform. Where this is 
not done we have revolt or revolution. If revolt, it is 
probable that after a severe strain there follows a 
period of reaction. But that reaction is sure to be 
succeeded by another period of revolt, and if the resist- 
ance of the ruling power be prolonged, there comes 
at last the period of revolution, * 





ATLANTIS. 


ATLANTIS: The Antediluvian World. By Ignatius 
Donnelly. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 490. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, $1.60; by mail, $1.74. 


CHAPTER I, 
THE PURPOSE OF THE BOOK. 
Tuls book is an attempt to demonstrate several 
distinct and novel propositions. These are: 

That there once existed in the Atlantic Ocean, 
opposite the mouth of the Mediterranean Sea, a large 
island, which was the remnant of an Atlantic con- 
tinent, and known to the ancient world as Atlantis. 
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That the description of this island given by 
Plato is not, as has been long supposed, fable, but 
veritable history. 

3. That Atlantis was the region where man first 
rose from a state of barbarism to civilization. 

That it became, in the course of ages, a pop- 
ulous and mighty nation, from whose overflowings 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, the Mississippi River, 
the Amazon, the Pacific coast of South America, the 
Mediterranean, the west coast of Europe and Africa, 
the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Caspian were popu- 
lated by civilized nations. 

5. That it was the true Antediluvian world ; the 
Garden of Eden ; the Gardens of the Hesperides ; the 
Elysian Fields; the Gardens of Alcinous ; the Mes- 
omphalos ; the Olympos; the Asgard of the traditions 
of the ancient nations ; representing a universal mem- 
ory of a great land, where early mankind dwelt for 
ages in peace and happiness. 

That the gods and goddesses of the ancient 
Greeks, the Phoenicians, the Hindoos, and the Scan- 
dinavians were simply the kings, queens, and heroes 
of Atlantis ; and the acts attributed to them in myth- 
ology are a confused recollection of real historical 
events. 

7. That the mythology of Egypt and Peru repre- 
sented the original religion of Atlantis, which was 
sun-worship. 

8. That the oldest colony formed by the Atlan- 
teans was probably in Egypt, whose civilization was a 
reproduction of that of the Atlantic island. 

g. That the implements of the ‘‘ Bronze Age”’ of 
Europe were derived from Atlantis. The Atlanteans 
were also the first manufacturers of iron. 

10. Thatthe Pheenician alphabet, parent of all the 
European alphabets, was derived from an Atlantis 
alphabet, which was also conveyed from Atlantis to 
the Mayas of Central America. 

That Atlantis was the original seat of the 
Aryan or Indo-European family of nations, as well 
as of the Semitic peoples, and possibly also of the 
Turanian races. 

12. That Atlantis perished in a terrible convul- 
sion of nature, in which the whole island sunk into the 
ocean, with nearly all its inhabitants. 

13. That a few persons escaped in ships and on 
rafts, and carried to the nations east and west the 
tidings of the appalling catastrophe, which has sur- 
vived to our own time in the Flood and Deluge 
legends of the different nations of the old and new 
worlds. * * * * 


CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES. 

CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES; being a narrative of life on 
the frontier, and sport in the Rocky Mountains, 
with an account of the cattle ranches of the Wesi. 

» By Wm. A. Baillie-Grohman, K.C. E.H. 12mo, 
438 pages,and map. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$1.40; by mail, $1.50. 
‘CHAPTER I. 
AN INTRODUCTORY CAMP. 

On a bright, breezy June morning a couple of 
years ago,a motley “ outfit,”’ consisting of three men, 
a boy, a huge four-horsed, canvas-covered wagon 
laden with provisions for six months, and some thirty 
or forty head of horses, was on the eve of starting for 
the Rocky Mountains from a certain Western ‘‘city”’ 
situated on the elevated table-land of Wyoming. 

“Outfit’’ it may at once be mentioned, is an 
expressive Western term, covering every imaginable 
human, animate, and inanimate being or article. The 
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Missourian speaks of his wife and little ones as the 
outfit he left behind him when he came West. The 
Plainsman calls a funeral or a wedding, his domestic 
kitchen utensils or his rifle, ‘‘that yer outfit.” The 
Western hunter will tell you he never knew one of 
“them thar English lord chaps’ outfits, them top- 
shelfers who come over a’hunting, to be without ‘ bear- 
coated wipes’ (rough towels), rubber baths, string- 
shoes (laced boots), and a corkscrew in their pocket- 
knives.’’ .The single occasion I ever heard of that 
production of civilization, a lady’s maid, penetrating 
into the more approachable Western wilds, an old 
trapper—who, happening to observe that the woman, 
in the absence of side-saddles, was riding her horse 
in man’s fashion—asked me whether ‘‘ them outfits as 
I heerd called lady maids a/ways straddle their 
horses ?”’ 

Ours, for the author is one of the tnree men, is 
an outfit that has nothing of the top-shelf about it. 
Two of the pack-horses carry bundles of rusty iron 
beaver-traps ; the saddles and harness on the work- 
horses are wonders of patching and raw-hide home 
manufacture. The men’s wardrobe—at least what 
little they have on their bodies this sunny June morn- 
ing—displays a similar acquaintance with trapper 
tailoring, as does the leather work with trapper harness- 
making. There is, however, a. very workmanlike, 
‘‘ready-for-all-emergencies”’ air about the little cara- 
van. The rifles carried across the saddle-bows are 
bright and shining with constant handling; the faces, 
at least of three of the party, are as brown as chest- 
nuts ; and their conversation smacks of the wilds they 
have but left to re-provision and to meet their old 
boss. ad - - 


CARLYLE’S IRISH JOURNEY. 


REMINISCENCES of my Irish Journey in 184g. By 


Thomas Carlyle; 12mo., 227 pages; sold by John 


Wanamaker, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. Franklin 
Square Library, 4to., paper 15c.; by mail 18c. 


Chelsea, gth Oct., 1849.—I will now, my long 
confused wayfarings of the summer being ended, 
endeavor to write down with all dispatch what I can 


remember of them. After much sorting of paper rub- | 
bish, reading over of all the Irish letters to my wife | 
and kindred, and in some measure clearing the decks | 
(not for “‘action”’ yet, alas, no, no!), set about this, | 


which I partly consider a clearing of my own mind, 
as some kind of ‘‘ preparation for action.” Faxzt¢. 


Saturday, 30th Fune, 1849.-After endless ‘‘agonies 
of preparation,” natural to a poor stationary, seden- 
tary, biliary, and otherwise much-bewildered mortal, 
about eight in the morning I got on board the Chel- 
sea steamer here, at the Cadogan Pier; left my poor 
wife gazing sorrowfully after me, and, in a close, 
damp-sunny morning, was wafted swiftly down the 
river. Memory now isa blank nightmare till I reach 
the wooden platform swinging on the river just above 
London Bridge, north side, and call earnestly for 
some boatman to. take my luggage and me “‘to the 
Athlone, at Alderman Stairs.’’ Boatman comes, a 
ragge‘l, lean, greasy, and sooty creature, with hurried 
toilsome eyes and shallow she/f chin—‘‘ a wholesome 
small nature, terribly beaten upon and stunted ’’-- 
who cheerfully takes me in; zealously descends the 
river with me, tide against him; whisks his way like 
a needle through innumerable impediments of ships, 
rafts, barges; sweating, panting, eyes looking still 
more toilsome, jacket doffed, shelf chin still more 
protruded ; and at half-past nine reaches the Ath/one, 
a dingy, dirty-looking Dublin steamer (but a steamer 





and mode of travel I had chosen against my lazy 
wishes, and in obedience to my insights and deter- 
minations); and, after rowing round (steward or third 
mate at first refusing to let down the steps), puts me 
on board, takes 1s. 6d. with protest, the double his 
fare, and splashes away again about his business. 
There am I on board. 

Steamer lying all, to an unexpected degree, as if in 

a kind of greasy sleep. £2 fare demanded by some 
landsman interested seems the liveliest fact. Canaille 
of various kinds, Irish by look, getting itself located 
in the fore-deck; one yellow-faced, roughish, very 
slight-made Irish figure in cap, half-drunk, fixes my 
attention by his endless talk to stewards, etc., seem- 
ingly about nothing at all, or next to nothing: a 
sorrowful phenomenon often confirmed afterwards. 
Half-pay-sergeant-looking figure—clean old Lanca- 
shire physiognomy of fifty (old Indian soldier, now at 
Falmouth, as I learned afterwards)—is talking insipi- 
dities about the news from the papers, I forget what. 
Other figures—the more spectral in my memory, 
somewhat like spectral flies in a spectral glue-pot! | 
was very sick in body, perhaps still more so in soul ; 
and had by no means a lively mirror of attention to 
hold up to them. At ten o'clock, nevertheless, with 
unexpected precision, a bell rang, the steam mechan- 
ism began growling, and we jumbled forth on our 
way. 

"To the river-mouth I remember little with distinct- 
ness; the day had settled into gray ; with more than 
enough of east wind, now that our own velocity was 
added to it. The brick chaos and ship-and-boat 
chaos of big London till after Greenwich lies across 
my remembrance like an ugly indistinct smear, full of 
noise and confusion, no figure distinct in it. Passen- 
gers, one after one, came on board; at Greenwich a 
great many soldiers, ‘‘ recruits and invalids,’”’ Irish 
both, the latter from India, and “ bad subjects” mostly, 
as I learned afterwards—these came on board at 
Gravesend in great number, drunk many of them, 
with or without officers (wzthout it afterward turned 
out); a nasty sight rather. Pilot-boats hooked them- 
selves astern of us, and went shoving through the 
foam; sometimes as many as four boats at once— 
“pilots looking out for a job,”’ favored by the steamers. 
A tall antelope or panther figure in red coat (about 
Gravesend, I think,) misses the proper boarding- 
place from his boat; steps into one of these pilot-boats, 
cool he amid the tumult of noises and splashing of 
spray ; and twists gallantly aloft over the stern; dashes 
the spray from self and papers, and, with a brisk 
calmness which I could not but admire, stepped smil- 
ing forward to his place, the foredeck: a corporal of 
foot ; commander he, as I found, of the broken 
military there. An exceedingly tall, lank, simple-look- 
ing Irish gentleman came on board thereabouts too, 
whom I afterwards named to myself the “ Irish Zao¢s”’ 

*(see Dickens). A very short, well-conditioned, 
Cockney-looking gentleman had likewise come. I 
took him for the captain of these Majesty's forces of 
ours; but found afterwards he was a tourist, “looking 
at all the capital cities’’—Paris last year, Dublin this; 
he had a small sea-store (from which I guessed a wife 
too); his big blue eyes, silly as he was, had at times a 
beautiful sorrow in them while he’ sat silent in the 
evening on deck for a while ; a rough pug-face, tamed 
into perfect peaceable politeness, had in it an air of 
limited rationality, veracity, and English wholesome- 
ness, which pleased me. But I must get on! Some- 
where on the river a big fat Englishman of fifty 
stepped on board, burly, black, pockmarked, one eye 
shut (seemingly out, but it proved to be z# too, on 
occasion): some trader (one would have hoped, in 
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bacon and edibles) to the Plymouth region, I after- 
wards found. Our other cabin passenger, where 
entering I noticed not, was an elderly Lancashire or 
Cumberland man, you could not say of what quality 
below a gentleman; feeble-minded, good-humored, 
his old wrinkly face grew quite blown out at last, the 
eyes almost shut up, by inflammatory regimen of 
whiskey, etc., and want of sleep before the voyage 
ended. I did not in the least hate, yet how little, 


either, did I pify, this poor old man. Alas! wrapped 
up in our own black cares (which we ought to con- 
quer, and keep moderately conquered, if we stood to 
post), shut up the soul of man from feeling for his 
brother—surely an ignoble state ! 
our ship’s loading. 


Let this suffice for 
* * * 


MOROCCO. 


Morocco; its people and places. By Edmondo de 
Amicis. 12mo, 374 pages. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


CHAPTER I. 
TANGIERS. 


There are no two countries in the world more 
entirely different from each other than the two which 
are separated by the Straits of Gibraltar; and this 
diversity is peculiarly apparent to the traveller who 
approaches Tangiers from Gibraltar, where he has 
left the hurried, noisy, splendid life of a European city. 
At only three hours’ journey from thence the very 
name of our continent seems unknown; the word 
“Christian ”’ signifies enemy ; our civilization is ignored, 
or feared, or derided; all things, from the very foun- 
dations of social life to its most insignificant particulars, 
are changed ; and every indication of the neighborhood 
of Europe hasdisappeared You are in an unknown 
country, having no bonds of interest in it, and every 
thing tolearn. From its shore the European coast can 
can still be seen, but the heart feels itself at an 
immeasurable distance, as if that narrow tract of sea 
were an ocean, and those blue mountains an illusion. 
Within three hours a wonderful transformation has 
taken place around you. 

The emotion, however, which one naturally feels 
on first setting foot on that immense and mysterious 
continent, which has moved the imagination since 
one’s childhood, is disturbed by the manner of disem- 
barkation. Just as we began to see distinctly from the 
vessel the first white houses of ‘Tangiers, a Spanish 
lady behind us cried out, ina voice of alarm, ‘‘ What 
can all those people want?’ I looked, and beheld, 
behind the boats that were coming to take off the pass- 
engers, a crowd ot half-naked, ragged Arabs, standing 
up to their hips in the water, and pointing out the ship 
with eager gestures, like a band of brigands rejoicing 
over their approaching prey. Not knowing who they 
were, or what they wanted, I descended with an 
anxious mind into the boat with the other passengers. 
When we had come to within twenty paces of the 


shore, all this brick-colored crew swarmed into our | 


boat and laid hands upon us, vociferating in Spanish 
and Arabic, and-making us understand that the water 
being too low for us to land from the boats, we were to 
be transported upon their shoulders ; which information 
dissipated our fears of robbery, and imposed in their 
stead the dread of vermin. The ladies were borne 
off in triumph upon stools ; and I made my entrance 
into Africa upon the back of an old mulatto, with my 
chin resting upon his bare skull, and the tips of my 
toes in the water. “ ig " 


ANNE. 


ANNE. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. Illustrated 
by C.S. Reinhart. 16mo, pp. 540. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* Does it look well, father ?”’ 

“What, child ?” 

“‘ Does this look well ?” 

William Douglas stopped playing for a moment, 
and turned his head toward the speaker, who, stand- 
ing on a ladder, bent herself to one side, in order that 
he might see the wreath of evergreen, studded with 
cones, which she had hung on the wall over one of the 
small arched windows. 

‘‘It is too compact, Anne, too heavy. There 
should be sprays falling from it here and there, like a 
real vine. The greenery, dear, should be either grow- 
ing naturally upward or twining ; large branches stand- 
ing in the corners like trees, or climbing vines. 
Stars, stiff circles, and set shapes should be avoided. 
That wreath looks as though it had been planed by 
a carpenter.” 

‘*Miss Lois made it.” 

“Ah,” said William Douglas, something which 
made you think of a smile, although no smile was 
there, passing over his face, ‘‘ it looks like her work ; 
it will last a long time. And there will be no need 
to remove it for Ash-Wednesday, Anne; there is 
nothing joyous about it.” 

“‘T did not notice that it was ugly,” said the girl, 
trying in her bent posture to look at the wreath, and 
bringing one eye and a portion of anxious forehead to 
bear upon it. 

“That is because Miss Lois made it,” 
William Douglas, returning to his music. 

Anne, standing straight again, surveyed the gar- 
land in silence. Then she changed its position once or 
twice, studying the effect. Her figure, poised on the 
round of the ladder, high in the air, was, although 
unsupported, firm. With her arms raised above her 
head in a position which few women could have en- 
dured for more than a moment, she appeared as un- 
concerned, and strong, and sure of her footing, as 
though she had been standing on the floor. There 
was vigor about her and elasticity, combined unex- 
pectedly with the soft curves and dimples of a 
child. Viewed from the floor, this was a young Diana, 
or a Greek maiden, as we imagine Greek maidens to 
have been. The rounded arms, visible through the 
close sleeves of the dark woollen dress, the finely 
moulded wrists below the heavy wreath, the lithe, 
natural waist, all belonged to a young goddess. But 
when Anne Douglas came down from her height, and 
turned toward you, the idea vanished. Here was no 
goddess, no Greek ; only an American girl, with a skin 
like a peach. Anne Douglas's eyes were violet-blue, 
wide open and frank. She had not yet learned that 
there was any reason why she should not look at 
everything with the calm directness of childhood. 
Equally like a child was the unconsciousness of her 
mouth, but the full lips were exquisitely curved. Her 
brown hair was braided in a heavy knot at the back 
of her head; but little rings and roughened curly 
ends stood up round her forehead and on her temples, 
as though defying restraint. This unwritten face, 
with its direct gaze, so far neutralized the effect of the 
Diana-like form that the girl missed beauty on both 
sides. The usual ideal of pretty, slender, unformed 
maidenhood was not realized, and yet Anne Douglas’s 
face was more like what is called a baby face than 
that of any other girl on the island. The adjective 


replied 
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generally applied to her was “big.” This big, soft- 
cheeked girl now stood irresolutely looking at the con- 
demned wreath. ws = be 


DOROTHEA. 


DorOoTHEA. Round-Robin Series. 16mo, 314 pages. 


Sold by John Wanamaker, 80 cents; by mail, 87 ° 


cents. 
CHAPTER I. 


Early one morning in the March of 1876, Dorothea 
Peyton took her sketch-book, and blithely walked 
through the quiet streets of West Philadelphia to 
Fairmount Park. The day was bright and full of 
promise. On the maples the buds were swelling, the 
grass was green, and here and there a crocus in a 
sheltered corner was in bloom. In the windows were 
hyacinths and tulips, callas, and tardy azaleas, and 
everywhere was the mystic breath of coming spring. 
Dorothea was all in tune with the day, and whatever 
was bright and prophetic in the air belonged as much 
to her as it did to the trees and the flowers. She was 
young, and she was pretty, yet neither of these facts 
made her glad, because she had never been either. old 
or ugly; but she was happy because she was an artist 
and she had made a satisfactory engagement, and had 
pleasant, profitable work ahead of her. A newspaper 
in New York, for which she had worked with more 
or less uncertainty of acceptance, had asked her to 
make for it sketches of the coming World’s Exposi- 
tion, and she had just started out to begin her work. 
She was glad to have so tangible a proof that her 
steady industry had counted for something, and she 
knew she had made her own way. 

“It is ‘inflation,’’’ she said to her sketch-book, 
with a little pat, ‘and not, my dear, ‘ depression.’’’ 
And then she walked a little faster. 


When she reached the Exposition grounds she | 


stood still in amazement. She had expected to see 
many buildings, but here was a city! Where in the 
past fall the blackberry-vines had reddened and 
glowed, was now a brick pavement. The ravines 
were filled, the hillocks levelled, and the passenger- 
car tracks ran over a newly-graded, paved street. 


Hotels, houses, buildings, fences, doors, windows, | 
£ , 


bricks,—and everywhere workmen, running, ham- 
mering, carrying, calling. Every thing was confused, 
and all full of a life eager and determined. 

Dorothea felt stunned by all this vigor and energy, 
this unexpected magnitude, and she ran away from 
the street to the green grass of the park; then over a 
muddy bit of road, and into a door, and stood, de- 
lighted, in the Main Building. She did not take out 
her sketch-book. She had a profound sense of the 
laws of perspective as she looked down the forest 
of arches and pillars, and as she walked along the 
railroad-track laid down the centre of the building. 
What she meant to sketch was not architecture, but 
the picturesque in landscape, the characteristic in 
figure ; and she soon met her first subject. He was a 
Welshman, and he was laying bricks, and prophesying 
the failure of every thing connected with his work. 
He had a rough and bearded face ; and he went down 
into the little book as ‘‘ The Jeremiah of the F-xposi- 
tion,” but he never knew it. 4 id 5 42 


Their Wedding Journey and A Chance Acquain- 
tance have been published in paper covers at one-third 
the price of the cloth. 


Harper's Christmas Pictures and Papers, done 
by the Tile Club and its Literary Friends, will be the 
title of Harper & Bros. leading Holiday book. 
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A REVEREND IDOL. 


A REVEREND IDOL. By Lucretia Noble. 12mo, pp. 
450. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.15 ; by mail, 
$1.27. 

CHAPTER I. 


The great preacher of St. Ancient’s had just ar- 
rived at his summer lodgings. These were a front 
chamber and a back one, under the roof of Mis- 
tress Doane, widow of Capt. Azariah Doane, drowned 
mariner of Cape Cod. Asthe new-comer disappeared 
up stairs, his landlady remarked that “‘ he didn’t ex- 
actly look like a minister; but ‘twas certain he was 
a regular high-born gentleman, because he stepped 
right into things just as he found them, putting on 
no airs at all.’’. And black Susannah, the only audi- 
ence which the widow had for her comments, reply- 
ing with whatsoever comments of her own on the 
stranger, forthwith alluded to him as His Honor. Nor 
could any instructions about the proper distributing 
of titles among the professions ever after prevail on 
her to drop this fashion of designating the Rev. 
Kenyon Leigh. 

‘His Honor” (he had, by the way, this approxi- 
mate claim to Susannah’s peculiar term of distinc- 
tion, that he was the son of a judge) was stepping 
meanwhile from one to another of his chamber-wind- 
ows to see the wide view therefrom, which nothing 
intercepted, save, at one window, the overshadowing 
boughs of a Balm-of-Gilead tree, which had grown to 
quite an imposing size for a Cape-Cod tree. 

Mrs. Doane wasright. Although there was noth- 
ing in the stranger’s mien or dress which jarred on 
your idea of a minister, when you found that he was 
one, still you would never have taken him at first , 
sight for a minister, even of the Muscular Saint 
variety. No; while he was a most uncommonly tall, 
powerfully-built man, the very last of characters which 


| he suggested was the type popularly known as the 
| athletic clergyman. Intellectuality predominated in 


him rather than animal spirits. " wy! vd _ 


NOTES. 


Flowers of the Field and Forest; with fourteen 
colored plates from originals, by Isaac Sprague, is 
announced. It will be uniform with Beautiful Wild 
Flowers and Beautiful Ferns, so popular last year. 

The new edition of Irving’s Works to be called 
The Hudson edition will be in twenty-seven volumes. 

A Young Girl's Wooing is the title of E. P. Roe’s 
new book. Ready about December Ist. 

Joel Chandler Harris, the inimitable author of 
Uncle Remus, is preparing another volume of stories. 

Margaret Vandegrift (the pseudonym of a Phila- 
delphia lady) is the author of several very popular 
books for little boys and girls, and a contributor to St. 
Nicholasas well. Her new volume will bear the some- 
what commonplace title Holidays at Home. 

Young Folks in Africa is to be the new book by 
the author of Young Folks Abroad. 

The Home Needle and Home Occupations will 
be the new volumes in Appleton’s Home Series. 

Walter Besant is the authorof The Revolt of Man, 
published anonymously in the Leisure Hour Series. 

Ragnarok is the title of a new book by Ignatius 
Donnelly, the author of Atlantis. Ready this month. 

Abbey's illustrated Herrick will be ready in 
October. 
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It is quite remarkable that there has never been 
an English translation of Goethe’s Works in this coun- 
try. Mr. S. E. Cassino, of Boston, announces as 
nearly ready, two complete editions ; one in five, and 
one in ten volumes. 

Girls of sixteen and thereabout will be glad to 
learn that Miss Margaret H. Mathews, who wrote Dr. 
Gilbert’s Daughters last year, will soon have a new 
volume ready. 

Kinley Hollow, by G. H. Holister, 
volume in the Leisure Hour Series. 

Mr. Howell's new story, A Modern Instance, can 
soon be had in book form. 

Three Vassar Girls Abroad is the taking title of a 
new volume by Lizzie W. Champney, a Vassar girl 
herself. Its one hundred and fifty illustrations are by 
Mr. Champney, so well known under the pseudonym 
Champ. 

Ferguson’s History of Architecture, than which 
probably none is so satisfactory in every respect, will 
soon be ready in a new two-volume edition with a 
thousand illustrations, 

The Student's Encyclopedia of Universal Knowl- 
edge, now in preparation, is likely to be a competitor 
of the ever popular Chambers’. The price will be 
considerably less. 

T. Buchanan Read's poem, Christine, will be pub- 
lished as a companion volume to Drifting and Brush- 
wood."’ Messrs. Lippincott & Co. will also make a 
complete edition of his poems, for issue, in the fall. 

Ida Waugh is likely to become a rival to Kate 
Greenaway. ‘Holly Berries was the most successful 
child’s book of last year, and now two others by her 
are announced for early publication—Wee Babies, 
and Over the Hills. Miss Waugh isa Philadelphian. 

The new volume of the Zig Zag books is to be 
called Zig Zig Journeys in the Occident. 

Miss Woolson has written another novel, called 
For the Major. 

Mrs. T. W. Dewing, author of Beauty in Dress, 
has in preparation a volume entitled Beauty in the 
Household. 

Knocking Round the Rockies, by Ernest Inger- 
soll, 8vo., with many illustrations, is announced. 

The Letters of Lydia Maria Child, with a bio- 
graphical introduction by J. G. Whittier, and an 
appendix by Wendell Phillips, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Travels in South Kensington, with Notes on 
Decorative Art and Architecture in England, from 
the pen of Moncure D. Conway, is soon to be pub- 
lished. 
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Estes & Lauriat's Popular Octavo Gift Books. 


THE BOYS OF ‘61, or, Four YEARS OF FIGHTING. A 
record of personal observation with the Army and 
Navy, from the battle of Bull Run to the fall of Rich- 
mond. By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, author of 
“The Boys of '76,”" etc. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 

OUR NEW WAY 'ROUND THE WORLD. By 
CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, author of ‘‘ The Story 
of Liberty,”’ ‘‘ Following the Flag,” etc. A new 
and improved edition with additional illustrations. 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 

PIONEER LIFE AND FRONTIER ADVENTURE. 
An authentic record of the romantic life and daring 
exploits of Kit Carson from his own narrative. By 
Col. D. C. PETERS. Fully illustrated. 1 vol., 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, $2.50. 

PALESTINE, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. By 
the Rev. W. L. GAGE, author of ‘‘ Gage’s Historical 
Atlas,” etc.,and Dean Stanley ot Westminster. Fully 
illustrated with fine wood engravings after designs 
by Bidaandothers. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 

THE HOME BOOK OF POETRY. Compiled by DANA 
Estes, from the best English and American poets, 
with steel-plate illustrations, A new edition. Price 
reduced from $.6.00. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


THE YOUNG MOOSE HUNTERS. By C. A STEPHENS, author of the ‘‘ Knockabout Club,” etc. A stirring 
book of boys’ adventures in the wilds of Maine. Fully illustrated. 1 vol., crown octavo, cloth, $1.75. 

MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. Tue PEOPLE's EpiTion. The best compact edition ever issued in 
America. Large type, fine white paner, with many fine illustrations on wood. 6 vols., 12mo, cloth, black, 
red and gold, sold in complete sets «nly, $9.00. 


HUDSON’S COMPLETE SHAKESPEARE. THE PEop-e’'s Epirion. Edited by the Rev. H. N. Hupson, 
A.M. The text carefully restored according to the first editions, with critical introductions, which, 7e 
Literary World says, ‘‘ought to be in the possession of every student.’’ Complete in 6 vols., 12mo, 
printed on fine white paper. 6 vols., 12mo, cloth, black, red and gold, sold in sets only, $9.00. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDY SHAKESPEARE. Edited by H. N. Hupson. A compact edition for the 
student or traveller. The only edition in a neat 24mo, flexible form, which contains full notes, introduc- 
tions and life. 12 vols., cloth, in a neat case, $9 00; Russia, $17.50. 

GOETHE'S WORKS, THE CAMBRIDGE EpITION. Edited by the Rev. P. H. HenGeE, D.D., and Prof. L. 
Noa. Printed on fine HEAVy tinted paper. Uniform with the Cambridge editions of Thackeray, 
Dickens, etc. 10 vols., crown 8vo, dark green cloth, gilt top, $15.00; half morocco, $30.00. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF AMERICA. From the earliest times tothe present. A new edition revised 
to date. With a chapter and additional illustrations on the Life and Death of President Garfield. Edited 
by H. BuTTERWORTH, author of ‘‘The Zigzag Journeys.’ With 157 illustrations. Over 10,000 copies 
sold in one year. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE CARLETON SERIES OF JUVENILES, consisting of WinnNING His Way; FOLLOWING THE FLAG; 
My Days AND NIGHTS ON THE BATTLEFIELD. By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, author of ‘‘ The Boys 
of '76,"’ ‘‘ Boys of ‘61,’ etc. These remarkably interesting books having been long out of print, and 
there being a large demand for them, we have issued new and uniform editions in an attractive form. 
3 vols., 16mo, cloth, in a neat box, $3.75; sold separately, $1.25. 

THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. THE PEOPLE's EDITION. Our editions of Thackeray are superior 
to all competing editions, being printed from much larger type, and having larger illustrations than any 
12mo edition. Large type; 325 very fine illustrations, 10 vols., 12mo, cloth, black, red and gold, $15.00; 
Io vols., 12mo, half light calf, marbled edges, $30.00. 

CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. THE PEOPLE's EpITIon. This edition is printed from long primer type, 
leaded and spaced, making it equal in reading to small pica set solid, and makes three thousand more 
pages than the best editions heretofore offered in the same number of volumes. It contains all of the 
authorized works, some reprinted pieces to be found in no other editions, and over 200 illustrations on 
steel and wood by Phiz, Cruikshank, Barnard, Darley and others. Printed at the University Press, Cam- 
bridge. 15 vols., 12mo, cloth, black, red and gold, $22.50; 15 vols., 12mo, half light calf, marbled edges, $45.00. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 
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A Handy Bookstore. THE 


There is no reason why books should 
not be sold as handily as other merchan- 


dise, and with the same liberality that 
we practice over a wide range of trade. ( The Garner, 

Our Book Department is a bookstore in  ©ONSISTING oF + The Quiver, ¢ COMBINED 
which this very thing is done. The Ark, 

Our stock is pretty large in books 
of a popular character; fair in most 
books that are frequently called for; 
and our facilities for quickly getting The grandest book of popular music for Sab- 
books for scholars, specialists, libraries, bath Schools ever published. 
etc., are of the best. We invite partic- 
ular inquiries for any and all books. With an Appendix of the very iatest favorites. 

There are no fixed prices for books. — 

Those which the publishers put on them  , cents py mail. i a a 
are generally too high to be strictly 
maintained by anybody, ‘They are cer- 
tainly too high for our general practice. ane 


We consequently make our own prices. JOHN J HOOD 
* , ’ 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 1018 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. Philadelphia. 


IN ONE HANDSOME VOLUME. 


A “Words Edition ”’ will be ready Sept. 25th. 


JOHN CLARK, Jr., & Co.'s 


‘TM 


BEST SIX-CORD SPOOL COTTON 


Is the most popular for fine sewing upon machines, being especially made 
for that purpose. It was the first thread upon spools known to the people of 
this country ; and it is still increasing in favor amongst the best families. There 
are merchants in Philadelphia who have dealt in this celebrated thread for over 
forty years. Ladies should ask for Clark’s Cotton, and note the word “A/i/e- End,” 


which will be found upon the bottom ticket of every genuine spool. 
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Fascinating New Novels. 


IRIS. 
B MRS. RANDOLPH. 
Author of ‘‘ Wild “Hyacinth,”’ etc. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 60 Cents. 
** A charming story, fresh, healthy, spirited, and full of incident.”’ 
—Harrisburg Telegraph. 
THE LITTLE BRICK CHURCH. 
BY COL, W. C, FALKNER. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


‘* A well-told and entertaining story.’—a/timore Evening News. 
“‘An American story of exceptional interest.’’-St. Louis Republican. 


FOREVER AND A DAY. 
BY EDWARD FULLER. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


“* The story is one of unfailing interest from the first page to the last 
—Chicago Evening Fournal . 
“It is a fresh and interesting story, and repays a reading.’’—Sr. 


Louis Republican. 


FROM HAND TO HAND. 


After the German of Golo Raimund. 
Translated by MRS. A. L. WISTER. 
‘Translator of ‘* The Second Wife,’’ ‘‘ Bailiff’s Maid,’’ etc. 
iz2mo. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


“*Must rank as one of the best of Mrs. Wister's translations,’’— 
Philadelphia Lecger. 


LOTTIE OF THE MILL. 


Translated from the German of W. Heimburg. 
BY MISS KATHARINE S, DICKEY, 
12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.50 


“« The interest keeps up from the first page of the book, increasing, 
as the story develops, to the end of the book. The translation is 
excellently done.’’—Baltim re Kvening News. 


THE ROMANCE OF A MUMMY. 
From the French of Theophile Gautier. 
Translated by MISS AUGUSTA McC. WRIGHT. 

12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.25. 


‘« There is nothing in all prose literature to compare to the sumptu- 
ousness of his word-painting.’’—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
A masterpiece in the historical nove's of Egypt.’’—/ittsburgh 
Evening Telegraph. 


CASTLE AND TOWN. 
BY MISS FRANCES M, PEARD. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 60 cents. 


“Tt is most interesting in narrative and in plot, which develops 
pleasantly as the story runs. It will repay anybody’s reading.’’—S?. 
Louis Repudlican. 


IN MAREMMA. 
A Story of Italian Life. 
By “OUIDA,” 
Author of “ Strathmore,’’ ‘‘ Under Two Flags,”’ etc. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 60 Cents. 


“‘The most powerful and fascinating work of fiction of the present 
day.’’— Washington National Republican. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. 
By Mrs. JOHN HODDER NEEDELL. 
Extra Cioth, $1.25. l’aper Cover, 60 Cents. 


” 


12mo. 


‘*Far above the crdinary fiction of the times. 
finely and sharply drawn, its style is strong and elegant, and there is 
not a stupid sentence in the book.”"—New York Home Journal. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. | 


Its characters are | 
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New Books Now Ready 


For the Season of 1882 and 1883. 


WARD'S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 
With 115 Illustrations. 4to Boards. 
graphed in colors, $1.25. Cloth, $1.75, 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Charles and Mary Lamb. With 184 Illus- 


trations by Sir John Gilbert. 4to Boards. Cover 
lithographed in colors, $1 50. Cloth, $2.00, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


With too lllustrations. 4to Boards. Cover litho- 
graphed in colors, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 


A New Edition. With tr1o Illustrations. 4to 
Boards, Cover lithographed in colors, $1.50. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


TWO LITTLE FRIENDS. 


4to Fancy Boards. Large type, fully illustrated, 


Cover litho- 


50c. 
The Old Farm Gate, 
The Young Coasters, : ; 


BRIGHT AS DAY SERIES. 


Ten Volumes. Boards. Picture covers richly 
printed in colors. With. Illustrations at every 
opening Per set in box, $2.50. 


POPULAR TALES IN EASY WORDS. 


Printed in large type. Illustrated, and bound in 
full lithographed covers, richly printed in colors. 


506. 
50c. 


Swiss Family Robinson, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, Evenings at Home, 
Aesop’s Fables, Sandford and Merton, 


Six Volumes in neat box; per box, $3.00 or sold 
separately, 50 cents each. 


THE GILBERT SHAKESPEARE. 


Complete in one Volume. Clear type. 
5i1 Illustrations. Square 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 


THE CHILDREN’S CIRCUS AND 
MENAGERIE PICTURE BOOK. 


Printed in colors and plain. 
$2 00. 


STORY AFTER STORY IN WORDS 
EASY TO READ. 


With many Illustrations on wood. Full litho- 
graphed boards. Cover in colors, 75c. 


Robin@on Crusoe, 


With 


Imperial 4to Boards, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
9g Lafayette Place, New York. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


THE CAMPAIGNS REISSUE OF THE 


COMPLETE WRITINGS OF 
OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
7 Dr. J. G. HoLianp. 
The approval given by the press to this Series has been emphatic and | “: ‘ 


unanimous. The even more important popular verdict is best shown 
in the fact that, when the publication is but little more than half com- . . r : 
pleted, the volumes have reached a sale of nearly Bitter-Sweet. Kathrina. 
FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES. ae . 
The Mistress of the Manse. 


Volumes of the Series. 
1.—THE OUTBREAK OF REBELLION. By John 
G. Nicolay, Esq., Private Secretary to President | Titcomb’s Letters to Young People. 
Lincoln. ow ready. ‘ a : : 
1l.—FROM FORT HENRY TO CORINTH. By the Gold-Foil Lessons in Life. 
Hon. M. F. Force, Brig. Gen’l and Bvt. Maj.- Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects 
Gen'l U.S. V., etc.; Treasurer of the Society of 5 : as 
the Army of Tennessee. ow ready. Concerning the Jones Family. 
III.—THE PENINSULA. By Alexander S. Webb, Nien Mia ities Winn Wan 
Bvt. Maj,-Gen'l U. S. A.; Assistant Chief of gi ie Til 2 ene gi te i ee 
Artillery, Army of the ees: 1861-62; after- | Every-Day Topics. Second Series 
wards Chief of Staff, Army of the Potomac, etc. = ‘ 
Now ready. Sevenoaks. The Bay Path. 
IV.—THE ARMY UNDER POPE. By John C.| Arthur Bonnicastle. | Miss Gilbert’s Career. 
Ropes, Esq., of the Military Historical Society of | iy 
Massachusetts, etc. Mow ready. | Nicholas Minturn. 
V.—THEANTIETAM AND FREDERICKSBURG. | _ 5 as 
By Francis Winthrop Palfrey, formerly Colonel | Each one volume, small 12mo., uniform binding. 


zoth Mass. Infantry, Bvt, Brig.-Gen’l U. S. V. Price $1. 25. 
‘ 5 


Now ready. 
VI.--CHANCELLORSVILLEANDGETTYSBURG. | 
By Abner Doubleday, Bvt. Maj.-Gen'l U.S. A., | Woman’ s Handiwork in Modern Homes. 
and Maj,-Genl U.S. V., etc. Mow ready. By CONSTANCE CARY HARRISON. I vol. 8vo. Richly 
Vil.—THE ARMY OF THE CUM BERLAND. By bound in illuminated cloth, with numerous illus. 
Henry M. Cist, Brevet Brigadier-Gen'l U. S. V.; trations and five colored plates, from designs by 
A. A. G. on the staff of Major-Gen’l Rosecrans Samuel Colman, Rosina Emmet, George Gibson 
and the staff of Major-Gen’! Thomas; Secretary and others. Price $2.00. ‘ ” , 
of the Society of the Army of the Cumberland. “ Altogether the most complete book on the matter 
Now ready. treated of yet published.’”—Aew Haven Register. 
VIIL—THE MISSISSIPPI.—By F, V. Greene, Lieut. | “Mrs. Harrison’s book is one of the very few books 
of Engineers, U.S. Army ; late Military Attaché | on household art which can be unreservedly com- 
to the United States Legation at St. Petersburg; | mended.’’— Zhe World. 
Author of ‘‘The Russian Army and its Cam- “The work supplies a current need of the day 
paigns in Turkey in 1877-'78,”’ and of ‘‘Army which nothing else has met.’’— Boston Traveller. 
Life in Russia." J preparation. “The most useful and comprehensive book about 
IX.—ATLANTA. By the Hon. Jacob D. Cox, Ex- fancy-work that has yet been printed.’’—Boston 
Governor of Ohio, late Secretary of the Interior Advertiser. 
of the United States, Major-General U.S.V., com- 
manding Twenty-third Corps, etc. tvol., 12mo, GUERN DALE. 
with Mapsand Plans, $1.00. Mow Ready. 
= , sl ig IE . mene By J.S., of Dale. 1 vol., 12mo., $1.25. 
X.--THE MARCH TO THE SEA—FRANKLIN : : 
‘« It is much the best American novel that has been 


ND NASHVILLE. By the Hon. Jacob D. Cox. j . 2 ‘ : . 
yee Ee sae Se ” written in a long time.”—PAiladelphia Bulletin. 


Ready in September. -1 ‘i 
XIL-—THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY. (The cam- “Guerndale is the most promising book that we 
| have had for many years The plot of the 


i 4 tS i « . 3 = og # P at 
SS ater a ak ee ant ore peed og | story, or rather of the romance, for no other name 
d pei axe AS, —F Si ; | —" describes it, is full of delicacy and beauty. 
XIL—THE CAMPAIGNS OF GRANT IN \ IR- e The author has given usa story such as we 
cinta. By Andrew A. Humphreys, Brig-Gen'l | have not had in this country since the time of Haw- 
and Bvt. Major-Gen’l U.S.  sS late Chief of Engi- | thorne.’ "__ Boston Advertiser. 


Puritan’s Guest and other Poems. 





neers ; Chief of Staff, Army of the Potomac ; com- ‘We have seen no work for many months to which 
manding Second Corps, etc., etc. in Preparation. the adjective brilliant may be more justly applied. on 
Each, 1 vol. 12mo, with maps and plans, $1.00. Sat. Eve. Gazette. 
*.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York 





